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GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


An Address delivered at a Conference on the Min- 
istry held at Leominster by direction of Western 
Quarterly Meeting, 15th September, 1886. 


(Continued from page 339.) 


A minister will probably feel a great deal more 
fellowship with some dear good souls who are living 
near God than he will for the hardened Christ- 
ejecting sinner. Yet his great errand is to preach 
the Gospel to the lost. It is therefore quite right 
in a meeting to address the unconverted, even 
where most in the meeting may be converted. 
Unless the ministry disturbs somebody from false 
testing-places, there is generally little good in it at all. 

It is a great mistake to acquire the habit of sys- 
tematically preaching just the same things under a 
harrow notion that we are preaching the Gospel. 
Pethaps nothing makes people Gospel hardened 
© much, as the way in which some ministers 
Continually retail the same doctrines, as though 
there was only one course of meat to be served up 
'oall conditions of men. Sometimes a congrega- 
tion may be almost scolded for being what a min- 
ister calls «« Gospel-hardened,” when it is the minis- 
tet himself that is doing the hardening. There is 
a thousand fold variety in God’s works in nature, 
and there is an infinite variety of needs in a con- 
Segation, and if God is the Master of our assem- 
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blies, He will assuredly give variety of food to His 
people. 

A minister may have his heart very full of some 
theme, but he is not on tlat account to spring up 
and throw it upon an unprepared meeting. There 
are times for waiting on the Lord, and at the com- 
mencement of a meeting especially there is usually 
a time for earnest united prayer and acknowledg- 
ment of our absolute dependence on God, when it 
is often right*for the minister to be silent, and to 
remember in patient faith that there is an appointed 
time for the exercise of his gift. Paul tells the 
Corinthians that he would rather speak ‘five 
words’ simply and plainly than give a long dis- 
coufse that the congregation could not understand. 

Three words used by the Apostle in his counsel 
to ministers to a large extent represent our true at- 
titude—herald, steward, and ambassador. A hera/d, 
one who is spokesman for another, the forerunner 
and servant of another, preaching not himself but 
his Master ; a steward, one who has nothing of his 
own, and who is therefore solemnly responsible for 
the use of that which is committed to him, and for 
which he will have to render an account; an am- 
bassador, a post of high honor, yet one in which 
he issaccurately to represent the Court that sends 
him, not speaking his own words, and referring 
back every fresh question and emergency to the 
King he serves. And as an ambassador is jealously 
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defended by his sovereign aud by his own Govern- 
ment, so God defends His ministers, and will not 
suffer any to ill-treat them or speak evil of them 
lightly. 

Woe be to a minister if he is touchy and easily 
offended. He must not always expect the approval 
of his fellows, and he may learn a great deal from 
the advice of others. God will stand by him as an 
ambassador, but let not any minister presume on 
this honor, for while God calls and sends, there is 
often much of man in the delivery of the message. 
Why isthis? There may be both a blessing and a 
curse in it. 

Is it altogether a fault that our ministry is so 
human? It is evidently our Lord’s design to teach 
the congregation by ordinary men and women, 
and not by angels. The very humanity of the 
minister brings him closer alongside the congrega- 
tion. He has continually to speak, not as having 
attained, but as pressing after the same things to 
which he exhorts his hearers. He may often keenly 
feel the inconsistencies of his own life, but he is to 
look to Christ and do as Christ bids him. John 
Bunyan says in his autobiography, respecting the 
early days of his ministry, ‘‘1 preached what I 
smartingly did feel, even that under which my poor 
soul did groan and tremble to astonishment.” 

Thus if any one turns to the poor young minis- 
ter and upbraids him for inconsistencies of life, he 
will be very apt to reply, ‘‘I know it; 1 know it 
far more deeply than thou canst tell me.’’ Thus 
while a minister may often be very conscious of his 
own short-comings, he is not on that account to be 
silent, but to press forward from the ‘‘up and 
down” wavering experience of early conversion 
into that permanent rest in Christ, where, while 
still dependent on the blood of cleansing for puri- 
fication, he will have learned to walk in the light 
and abide in the light, being, kept by the power of 
God through faith unto full salvation. 

A man that is thus in the thick of the conflict 
himself can speak the word of cheer and courage 
to his comrades in the fight, and we may thank 
God that He is pleased to speak to us by our falli- 
ble fellow-men. Some may rashly conclude that 
because a man is wrong in some things, he is there-. 
fore wrong altogether. Whereas it is doubtful 
whether any of us are altogether right. The min- 
ister may find himself as dry as a stick and his 
heart more like a desert than like the fertile ground. 
More than any other man he has to learn his own 
emptiness, that he may be filled with the rich gifts 
of the Spirit. Unless he has these humblings, he 
will know little of God’s enablings. It is the hungry 
and thirsty soul that knows how to make the best 
use of a morsel. Some men put their sackcloth on 
outside when they preach, and tell the glad tidings 
in a tone of lamentation, forgetting that ‘‘ the joy 
of the Lord is their strehgth,’’ and that it is the 
office of the minister to lose sight of self, to cheer 
the faint and revive the heart of the contrite. Such 
an one is clothed with privilege if he is girded with 
humility. 


(To be concluded.) 
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ADAPTIVE GRACE. 


By grace ye are saved, through faith; and tha 
not of yourselves, it is the gift of God. Eph. ii. 18, 


There is in my mind no question nor doubt that 
those early believers to whom the above cited words 
were immediately addressed, accepted them as q 
definite discrimination of man’s part from God's 
part in the work of the soul’s salvation. They 
would not understand that she reposing of trust, 
the currently accepted primary or active definition 
or meaning of the term faith, was to be set aside or 
altered by its introduction into an explanatory 
statement ; and so, although the trust, without the 
‘* prevenient ’’ or ready and waiting offers of grace, 
must have been abortive and futile, so that the at. 
tainment of salvation is most justly and becoming. 
ly spoken of as a gift, and although faith, itself in 
the secondary or passive sense of strong assurance 
must be recognized asa part of that gift, yet the 
aforesaid reposing of trust, or ‘‘ the obedience of 
faith,’’ I conceive must have then been, and must 
still be regarded as the human part of the great 
work, if we will not repudiate the whole fact and 
ground of human respo isibility. 

If this view be correct, so that the definition of 
faith becomes a mere part of human metaphysics, 
the divine element of grace must evidently remain 
as that whose overshadowing importance demands 
a first place in the consideration and inculcation of 
gospel doctrine. A few thoughts on this subject 
have pressed on my mind for communication to 
other minds, so far as they may find authentication 
from the Divine Witness for truth in other hearts 

‘¢ By the grace of God I am what I am” must 
remain to be the confession and the boast of every 
sanctified or truly saved and rectified intelligence. 
Convicting Grace, Converting Grace, Preventing 

race, Directing Grace, Informing Grace, Sustain- 
ing Grace, Preserving Grace, are all but varied ex- 
pressions for the one Adaptive Grace whereby God in 
Christ condescends, as symbolized in the Ladder of 
the Patriarch’s vision, to every grade of misery and 
want in his fallen and struggling offspring. His 
plan of salvation for our otherwise hopelessly be- 
wildered and wandering race isa perfect plan, 
duly regarding and embracing in its provision every 
element of our three-fold human constitution. 

First, from the social standpoint of current or 
communicable thought, is the mediatorial work or 
office of Christ, typified in Moses the law-giver, 
which as the informing Word, He addresses the 
natural conscience ‘and intellect of men in such 
degree of clearness and fullness as is adaf 
to their various susceptibility of apprehension. 

This office or phase of a perfect salvation in ib 
fullness includes, secundly, the ‘‘ finished” pro 
pitiatory work of our Lord, which may be distit- 
guished as the physical phase of the great entirety, 
as being once for all accomplished in that “ptt 
pared body ’’ wherein the divine ‘* Word was 
flesh and dwelt among men.” In a superficial, bat 
nevertheless a sometimes practical sense, this is not 
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only the propitiatory, but the initiatory office, 
bringing tothe shallow neophyte experience which 
cannot steadily distinguish between physical and 
giritual good, that sense of immunity and privilege 
in its surroundings which is its then ‘‘ daily bread,’’— 
the ‘sincere milk of the Word” whereby it is to 
grow by faithful service into a deeper and firmer 
apprehension of its spiritual capacity and relations. 
Thirdly, then, as the ‘strong meat for men ;”’ 
thirdly, that is, in the order of human apprehen- 
sion, and yet of vital importance, is that strictly 
giritual and heavenly office, which virtually in- 
cludes both of the others, and which constitutes Him 
who ‘through the Eternal Spirit offered Himself 
without spot an acceptable sacrifice,’’ and who 
“ever liveth to make intercession for us,’’ the 
true Alpha and Omega of the saints’ faith. 

These three phases or gradations of the loving 
work of our only Saviour, it is often both conveni 
ent and allowable, for teaching purposes, to speak 
of as distinguishable offices. And if we will not 
weakly whittle away our Lord’s promise to ‘* guide,” 
that is, intelligibly to conduct His church ‘ into 
all truth,” we will not shrink from the duty and 
privilege of contemplating them, as has already 
been intimated, in connection with the three-fold 
constitution, spiritual, intellectual and physical, of 
that nature which He must be acknowledged to 
have assumed for our sakes. As this connection 
and gradation may be found to hold good both in- 
dividually and dividually, that is, both in the ful- 


flment of those offices in His faultless personality 
and career and in their application to our faulty 
ones, the militant church may well hope to escape 
from some of the sectarian confusion and conse- 
quent discord which still linger in its more or less 
partial and diverse testimonies to the comprehensive 


tuth cf God in Christ. For ‘* God is not the 
author of confusion, but of peace ;’’ and ‘in His 
light we shall see light.”’ 

Twelfth mo,, 1886. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Barclay’s Apology for the True Christian Di- 
tinity, as the Same is Held Forth and Preached by 
the People, in Scorn, called Quakers. Fourteenth 
Edition. Glasgow: JR. Barclay Murdoch. 1886. 
Price, 2s. 6d. Post free. 


This is a neatly printed and low-priced edition 
of Barclay’s work, without alteration of the text, 
“beyond rectifying some slight technical errors, 
and substituting a few modern for obsolete ex- 
pressions, in doing which, care has been taken that 
ene of the Author should be entirely sus- 

n #8 

We must confess to a great fear of such ‘ substi- 
lution of modern for obsolete expressions.’ The 
Apology, as first published in English (being origi- 
tallywritten in Latin) in 1678, contained nothing 
obsolete as to cause difficulty in understanding 
ty and, with even the best intentions, change of 
vords may alter somewhat the meaning intended. 

rding the work as what it was designed to be, 
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as an argumentative defence, not a systematic ex- 
pository treatise, it would possess the greatest his- 
torical value jus? as t¢ was. Without having time 
to ascertain by scrutiny what and how many have 
been the changes thus spoken of, we hope, for the 
credit and usefulness of the book, that they are few. 
It would have comported better, also, with the 
modern spirit of accuracy, for a complete list of 
such alterations to have been given in the preface 
to the book. 


The Sirit of Prayer ; or, The Soul Rising out 
of the Vanity of Time into the Riches of Eternity. 
PartI. By WriuiamM Law, M. A, Author of “A 
Serious Call,” &c. 16mo, ;pp. 96. Glasgow: 
R. Burclay Murdoch. 1886. 


This book may be truly called a religious classic: 
It* was praised by Dr. Samuel Johnson, and even 
by Gibbon, the infidel historian ; with whom for a 
time its author lived. F. H. Hedge, in a recent 
article in the Forum, remarks upon its omission as 
a fault of Sir John Lubbock’s list of a hundred 
books most worth reading. This edition has been 
prepared by George Pitt, on account of the great 
scarcity of the work, for which he sought among 
booksellers for seven years without finding a copy. 

William Law was born in Northamptonshire, 
England, in 1686; and died in 1761. He wasa 
clergyman of the Church of England, but felt it his 
duty to resign that office, with its handsome emolu- 
ment; to live a retired life, spent in writing and 
translating pious books, and in works of charity. 
He wrote seventeen volumes, without receiving re- 
muneration for any, except one, for which his 
bookseller insisted on his accepting a hundred. 
guineas. 

George Pitt says in his Introduction to the present 
edition: ‘*I have carefully read all standard 
Quaker Works with intense unity. I have also read 
all known spiritual writers in the world with much 
general satisfaction. After all that, I turn to my 
first love, W. Law’s ‘Spirit of Prayer,’ and con- 
clude it standz far above them all.” 

An idea of W. Law’s manner of writing may be 
gathered from.the following passages : 

‘©If Adam was only an outward person, if his 
whole nature was not our nature, born in us, and 
derived from him into us, it would be nonsense to 
say that his fall is our fall. So, in like manner, if 
Christ our second Adam was only an outward per- 
son, if he entered not as deeply into our nature as 
the first Adam does, if we have not as realy from 
Him a new inward, spiritual man, as we have out- 
ward flesh and blood from Adam, what ground 
could there be to say that our righteousness is from 
Him as our sin is from Adam ? 

‘* Let no one here think to charge me with dis- 
regard to the holy Jesus, who was born of the 
Virgin Mary, or of setting up an imward Saviour 
in opposition to the owtward Christ whose history 
is recorded in the Gospel. No; it is with the ut- 
most fulness of faith and assurance, that I ascribe 
all our redemption to that blessed and mysterious 


*Or perhaps the author's other book, ‘‘ A Serious Call.’’ 
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Person that was then born of the Virgin Mary; 
and will assert no inward redemption but what 
wholly proceeds from, and is effected by, that life 
giving Redeemer who died on the Cross for our 
redemption. 

‘* When I say that a plant, or vegetabie, must have 
' the sun within it, must have the life, light and virtues 
of the sun incorporated ¢m z¢, that it has no benefit 
from the sun till the sun is thus snwardly forming, 
generating, quickening, and raising up a life of the 
sun’s virtues in it, would this be setting up an én. 
ward sun in opposition to the outward one? Could 
anything be more ridiculous than such a charge? 


For is not all that is here said of an inward sun in- 


the vegetable, so much said of a power and virtue 
derived from the sun in the firmament? So; in 
like manner, all that is said of an inward Christ, 
inwardly formed and generated in the root of the 
soul, isonly so much said of an inward “fe, brought 
forth by the power and efficacy of that blessed 
Christ who was born of the Virgin Mary.” 
‘¢Thou hast seen, dear reader, the nature and 
necessity of regeneration. Be persuaded, therefore, 
fully to believe, and firmly to settle in thy mind 
this most certain Truth, that all our salvation con- 
sists in the manifestation of the nature, life and 
Spirit of Jesus Christ in our inward new man. 
This alone is Christian redemption, this alone de- 
livers from the guilt and power of sin, this alone 
redeems, renews, and regains the first Life of God 
in the soul of man. Everything besides this is se//, 
is fiction, is propriety, is own will, and, however 
colored, is only thy ‘old man with all his deeds.’ 
Enter therefore with all thy heart into this Truth, 
let thine eye be always upon it, do everthing in 
view of it, try everything by the truth of it, love 
nothing but for the sake of it. Wherever thou 
goest, whatever thou doest at home or abroad, in 
the field or at church, do all in a desire of union 
with Christ, in imitation of His tempers and incli- 
nations, and look upon all as nothing, but that 
which exercises and increases the Spirit and Life of 
Christ in thy soul. From morning to night 
keep Jesus in thy heart, long for nothing, de- 
sire nothing, hope for nothing, but to have all 
that is within thee changed into the Spirit and 
temper of the holy Jesus. Let this be thy Chris. 
tianity, thy church, and thy religion. For this new 
birth in Christ thus firmly believed, and continu- 
ally desired, will do everything that thou wantest to 
have done in thee ; it will dry up the springs of vice, 
stop all the workings of evil in thy nature; it will 
bring all that is good into thee ; it will open all the 
Gospel within thee, and thou wilt know what it is 
to be taught of God. This longing desire of thy 
heart to be one with Christ, will soon put a stop to 
all the vanity of thy life, and nothing will be ad- 
mitted to enter into thy heart, or to proceed from 
it, but what comes from God and returns to God: 
thou wilt soon be as it were tied and bound in the 
chains of all holy affections and desires, thy mouth 
will have a watch set upon it, thine cars would wil- 
lingly hear nothing that does not tend to God, nor 
thine eyes be open but to see and find occasions of 


doing good. Ina word, when this faith has got 
both thy Acad and thy Acart, it will then be with 
thee as it was with the merchant who found a Peay] 
of great price, it will make thee gladly to sei! a 
thou hast and buy Jt. For all that had seized and 
possessed the heart of any man, whatever the mer. 
chant of this world had got together, whether of 
riches, power, honor, learning or reputation, loses 
all its value, is counted but as dung, and willingly 
parted with, as soon as this glorious Pearl, the new 
birth in Christ Jesus, is discovered and found by 
him.” 








NEITHER NECESSARY NOR EXPEDIENT, 


WHILE in attendance at Indiana Yearly Meeting 
it was my privilege to lodge under the same roof 
with Samuel A. Purdie, who has been in the Mexi- 
can field for more than twelve years. A free 
discussion was had with him on the subject of the 
ordinances. He said he had been misrepresented. 
When he first entered the field, and before he had 
any organized or official connection with the In. 
diana Yearly Meeting, the expediency was resorted 
to in a few instances, but after Indiana Yearly 
Meeting had issued its decree against the ordinances 
it had not been practiced in a single instance. In 
fact, he said he had become ‘‘ conscientious” 
against them. Of the four native preachers, not 
one of them teach it or desire it. In answer to the 
question, ‘‘ If an applicant manifests a desire to be 
baptized, or to partake of the ordinances, what was 
their course ?”’ 

His reply in substance was, ‘‘ We educate them 
out of it, and show them the folly of it.” 

He found the Quaker polity adequate to meet all 
the demands in mission work even in heathen lands. 
His testimony is valuable in that he has tried both 
plans and has fallen back on a strictly non-ritual- 
istic basis, and is ‘conscientious against the 
ordinances.”’ 

In an interview with Esther E. Frame, than whom 
the church has no greater evangelist, and just having 
returned from an extensive and favored service in 
the South, under whose ministry lawyers, judges and 
governors fell under conviction, she said the ordin- 
ances had no place in the work, stating she had 
tried them before joining Friends, and found them 
delusive and useless. 

To the testimony of S. A. Purdie and Esther E. 
Frame, I will add that of ‘« Rev. Jonas King,” who 
has been a missionary in Greece and Southem 
Europe since 1830, who warns the American 
churches against form worship. ‘‘ I am sorry Iam 
obliged to say I perceive a tendency to that which 
has been the bane of most of the churches in the 
eastern world—a tendency to forms and ceremonies 
in the worship of God. : : .. See 
As in society, etiquette and formal visits abound 
where’ there is little love or friendship, so in reli 
gion, where love to God and true piety decrease 
there is generally a tendency to forms. 

Having seen the deplorable effects produced by 
the multiplication of forms and ceremonies Im 
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estern church, I have come to the conclusion that 
religion as taught in the Bible, is better than it 
sas remodeled and taught by man.” —Z/is Law- 
nue, in Star and Crown. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


France.—I have no fear of being a false prophet 
in predicting for every work of evangelization in 
our country—carried on in the ‘spirit of Christ—an 
ever-increasing degree of blessing and success. Let 
no one be misled by the noise made by our free- 
thinkers—thinkers so little free, except in name, 
that they even commit their daughters to the bond- 
age of the convent. Free-thought is only a fire of 
straw which will rapidly consume itself. Even in 
Paris we can testify to the obvious decrease of in- 
terest, and of propagandist zeal in the atheistic 
party, which had set itself up as the representative 
of general opinion in our country. The attraction 
of novelty having passed away, pecuniary support 
having to a large degree failed, interest has so 
begun to languish in a campaign whose results are 
distant, that the materialist leaders have thought 
good to silence many of their batteries. On the 
other hand, reaction against the champions of 
atheism becomes every day more and more de- 
cided. Thus, a ‘* National League against Athe- 
ism” has just been founded in Paris—the name of 
which indicates its character and its aim—to vindi- 
cate the rights of God over our people, and to pro- 
test against those who outrage His holy name. 
One of the best signs of the time is that the initiative 
in this league has been taken by laymen belonging 
to various religious denominations, and also by 
many who profess nothing more than pure theism. 

The growing success of the MacAll Mission, 
whose ‘further development is checked only by the 
fact that, in answer to urgent appeals addressed to 
it from various parts of France, its proportions 
have, for the moment, outgrown its means. The 
cordial and often enthusiastic reception given to all 
agents of the Mission Interieure, who preach the 
necessity of a religious reform, based upon belief 
and acceptance of the Gospel; the breath of 
awakening spiritual life which is felt in many of our 
Protestant churches, and which promises to extend 
to them all; and finally, and chiefly, the zeal of 
the men recently converted from Roman Catholic- 
ism, whose number is, thank God, continually in- 
creasing, and who heartily seek to make known 
around them the Gospel of Redemption ; all these 
things convince us that we are entering upon ‘‘ the 
acceptable year of the Lord,” and that the dawn of 
anew religious reformation is about to rise upon 
our country.— 2. Reveillaud, in Independent. 


ALTHOUGH there is much in the condition of 
Paris and other portions of France to give ground 
for grave anxiety, we must not close our eyes to 
the many hopetul signs which abound on every 

d. During the last seventy years there has 
been a great and striking development and growth 
of Protestanism. The number of pastors has in- 
creased from about a hundred and forty to nearly 


a thousand ; and whereas at the commencement of 
the century Protestanism had no charitable or evan- 
gelistic institutions, to-day it has nearly forty or- 
phanages, the same number of asylums for aged 
poor, two large reformatories for adults, and a 
number of homes for all kinds of afflicted ones. — 
The Christian. 


IraLy.—A letter in Zhe Times from Naples, 
dated November 13, bears a remarkable witness to 
a strong anti clerical sentiment which is spreading 
in the South of Italy. The movement does not 
originate with the Radical party, but with the 
thoughtful intelligent class now so much on the in- 
crease in Italian cities. The sentiment has gathered 
strength from the recent concessions to the Jesuits, 
and from the secret encouragement given by the 
Papal Church to the maintenance of monastic in- 
stitutions. It is now assuming a very decided and 
hostile form throughout the South. In such a crisis 
there should be much prayer that our Evangelical 
brethren may be equal to the new circumstances. 

What is the strength of the clerical party, and 
the feeling towards many who compose it, may be 
judged by two facts which once fell under our own 
experience. Ina ride of fifteen minutes from St. 
Peter’s to the Capitol, on an ordinary day, we 
counted no less than ninety five priests or monks, 
mostly the former. In Leghorn, a friend who had 
been visiting on the neighboring hills was told by. 
an intelligent peasant that the universal fecling was, 
‘* We respect the priest at the altar; we dread and 
fear him in domestic relations.” It may be added 
that the agitation going on for the establishment 
of diplomatic relations between England and the 
Vatican should be closely watched.— Zhe Chris- 
tan. 

Syria.—A deeply interesting article lately ap- 
peared in Zhe Spectator on ‘‘ Material Progress in 
Syria.’? It speaks of a general re-awakening; of 
growing prosperity ; of towns increasing in size ; of 
imports and exports rising; of the two seaports of 
Beyrout and Jaffa being now hardly recognized by 
travelers who witnessed their former desolation. 
Ceesarea is again becoming a centre of trade ; Beth- 
lehem has been improved out of all knowledge ; 
manufacture is going on in Nablous, the ancient 
Shechem; Nazareth is becoming famous for its 
olive trade ; the people are investing their money 
in cattle-raising in many places; while in Jerusa- 
lem whole quarters are being rebuilt, sanitation 
cared for, streets lighted, and a new city slowly 
rising. Surely this indicates a day of preparation. 
— The Christian. 


—— .e 





Ir 1s NOT the estimated uséfulness * * * 
which we may be rendering to ourselves or to 
society, by taking up this or that course of life, 
but it is being in our right places, that is accept- 
able.—John Barclay. 


Se 





Ir wE suffer little things to have great hold on us, 
we shall be as much transported with them as if 
they deserved it.— Wm. Penn. 
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received from Grellet, Tonganoxie, and Hesper 
Academies, from which it appears that Tonganoxie 
and Hesper Academies have opened for the third 
year’s work with very encouraging prospects, and 
the past year’s work in all appears to have been 
highly satisfactory, the students having shown 
earnest enthusiasm in their work and made com. 
mendable progress. Several who have attended 
the Academies for the past two years have engaged 
as teachers in the public schools for the present 
year. The report comments on this: ‘As our 
influence thus begins to widen, our responsibility 
increases, as well as our opportunities for doing 
good.’” The Committee concluded their report 
by an earnest appeal to the Yearly Meeting for an 
exclusive and united session upon the subject of 
Education next year, which proposal was approved 


by the Meeting, if arrangements could be made 
for it. 


SCHOOL. 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE, according to its Catalogue, 
Tecently issued, has fourteen Professors and In- 
structors, and 94 students. The resignation of 
Thomas Chase, LL.D., President and Professor of 
Philology and Literature, on account of his health, 
has been received and accepted by the Managers. 
This event, with the loss by death of Professor 
Pliny E. Chase, creates a serious vacancy in the 
College Faculty. 

The requisites for admission at Haverford have 
been somewhat changed, but those preparing for 
1887 will be accepted on the old requirements. 


WEsSTTOWN SCHOOL has a prospect of 120 boys 
and roo girls for the coming term. The new build- 
ing for boys is about completed, and arrangements 
have been made for accommodating the whole 
school in it and in Industrial Hall, for a time. 

The Student says: ‘* Some weeks ago the Com- 
mittee determined to contract for the removal of 
the old building and the erection of the girls’ wing 
as soon as forty thousand dollars more were sub- 
scribed. As the subsequent subscriptions now 
amount to thirty-two thousand dollars and are still 
coming in, it 1s probable that the old building will 
be pulled down before the end of the winter. In 
its present dismantled state it is almost an object of 
pity, and sentiment agrees with utility in declaring 
that its days should be speedily numbered. 

‘* The main causes of the delay in opening the 
School were the incompleted heating and lighting 
facilities. The electricians are still running the 
wires, and the two large dynamos and their engine 
are not yet set up, but the heating has been in most 
successful operation since Eleventh mo. 28th. The 
system includes both direct radiation and heated 
air, which is driven by fans over steam coils. The 
fans have not yet been started, but the radiators 
have kept the building comfortably warm through 
severe tests of high winds and low temperature.”’ 

The following particulars also are from the 
Student : 

The Winter Term of Oak Grove Seminary 
opened on the 23d of Eleventh month with a 
larger attendance than ever before at this season of 
the year. Eighty-six pupils enrolled and more ex- 
pected in the middle of the term. Extensive im- 
provements in the grounds and in the drainage of 
the buildings have been made during the past year. 
Steam heat has been introduced into the boarding- 
house. A marked religious interest prevails among 
the students. 

EDUCATION IN ‘Kansas YEARLY MEETING.—The 
clerk of the Kansas Yearly Meeting sends word 
that on the presentation of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Education to the Meeting held in Tenth 
month last, they had an interesting time; several 
of the young men made very appropriate remarks 
tending to encourage the members to look forward 
to an arrangement for a Yearly Meeting school. 
The whole number of minors in the Yearly Meet- 
ing is over three thousand. Special reports were | 
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Abridged from the Critic. 
COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


The American girl-graduate, as a distinct and 
conspicuous being, may be said first to have arrest- 
ed the public eye upon the opening of Vassar Col- 
lege at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in 1865. Yet Ober. 
lin College, in Ohio, almost from its foundation in 
1833, had received women on equal terms; and 
Antioch College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio, had 
done the same, under Horace Mann, in 1853. 
Other Western colleges had followed here and 
there ; but it was Vassar, after all, that attracted 
attention both in this country and Europe. There 
is no doubt that the reports early carried from it to 
England by Lady Amberley and Prof. James Bryce 
did much toward the establishment of Hitchin (now 
Girton) College in 1869—an institution of which 
Lady Amberley’s mother (the Dowager Lady Stan- 
ley, of Alderly) became the senior trustee; her 
name being closely followed on the list by that of 
Prof. Bryce. In New England the first admission 
of a woman to college was in the same year, Miss 
Anna Elizabeth Haley taking the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts, after four years of study, at Bates Col- 
lege, Maine, in 1873. The University of Michi- 
gan began to educate women in 1870, and Cornell 
University (through the establishment uf Sage Col- 
lege) in 1872. The Western State Universities 
were all, or nearly all, organized on a coéducation- 
al basis; but this modification has as yet reached 
only some of the minor Eastern colleges, such a 
Colby, in Maine; the University of Vermont, at 
Burlington ; and Wesleyan, in Connecticut. In 
1873, Boston University was opened for both sex- 
es; and in 1875 both Wellesley College (at Welles- 
ley, Mass.) and Smith College (at Northampton, 
Mass.) began their career. Columbia College has 
lately gone so far as to give a Wellesley graduate 
the degree of Ph. D., and Yale has given a woman 
the degree of A. B.; but care has been taken m 
both cases to explain that the instances were ¢% 
ceptional. 


The course of the movement toward the educa 
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ion of women in Harvard University has been in 
sme respects peculiar. During past years the Col- 
lege authorities have in several cases winked at 
yomen’s studying, without recognition, in gradu- 
ate departments; and an unsuccessful effort was 
made a few years since, with the strong aid of the 
President, to admit them to medical education. 
Mearwhile the so-called Annex has grown up as an 
entirely voluntary enterprise, conducted by a few 
ladies and gentlemen who have arranged classes for 
private instruction and examination by the Har- 
vard Professors, the aim being to provide an exact 
duplicate of the college instruction. The institu- 
tio was opened in 1879, and has grown from a 
few volunteer classes into a regular course, parallel 
to that of the University, taught by the same 
teachers and tested by the same examinations. It 
has as yet no organic connection with the venera- 
ble institution to whose side it clings; but the gen- 
eral impression in Cambridge is that this farther 
connection is only a question of time or money. 

It is hard to obtain, without very extensive cor- 
respondence, any exact figures as to the number of 
women now in American colleges. The largest 
separate institutions are too recent to have got into 
the cyclopzedias ; and the coéducational colleges 
rarely give, in their catalogues or calendars, any 
separate statistics as to the sexes. One can only 


ascertain the relative numbers in these cases, by 
going over the list of names; and who can tell, by 
mere inspection, whether ‘Arba’ and ‘Luria’ stand 
for the names of men or women? Up to 1873, 


according to Kiddle and Schem’s ‘ Cyclopzdia of 
Education,’ the whole number of women graduates 
in the United States was 620—a number now al- 
most equaled in a single year, if we include all in- 
stitutions that bear the name of college. ‘ Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia,’ in 1879, reported the whole 
number of women in 298 colleges to be 5,680; 
but this did not include any separate college for 
women. A comparison of a few of the leading in- 
stitutions will show that the statistics of girl-grad- 
wates must be assuming large proportions. 

One important result of these varied enterprises 
has been to set at rest, fer a time at least, the con- 
troversy that raged so bitterly, some years ago, in 
regard to what was then called the ‘‘ sex in educa- 
tion’? question. A very important collection of 
Statistics on this subject was made in 1882 by a 
special committee of the Society of Collegiate Al- 
umnz, with Miss Annie S. Howes as chairman. 
Selecting twelve of the colleges having the largest 
number of women students—colleges which had, up 
to 1882, sent forth nearly thirteen hundred (1,290) 
graduates,this committee addressed to the grad- 
uates of each of these a circular, including very 
minute inquiries as to their physical condition be 
fore, during and after their college lives. Of those 
thus questioned, 705 answered—being 54.65 per 
cent.,—and their answers were carefully tabulated 
and published by Col. Carroll D. Wright in behalf 
of the Massachussets Bureau of Statistics. When it 
s considered that the range of age thus covered was 
% great—thanks chiefly to the long experience of 
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Oberlin college—as to include one woman of 
seventy six, its definite statistical value will be seen 
at a glance, especially when compared with the ex- 
ceedingly scanty facts on which the first hasty infer- 
ences in the ‘sex in education’ controversy were 
based. Dr. E. H. Clarke’s whole array of cases 
cited, in the work that originated the discussion, 
was but five, one of which was afterwards withdrawn 
by himself. The result of this larger investigation 
is to show that the health of over three-fourths of 
these seven hundred college graduates has been 
either ‘‘ excellent '’ or ‘‘ good”’ during their whole 
lives, some of them losing in health at college, and 
an equal number gaining ; that about one-fourth of 
them are married, their average age being but 
28, and that of their children the greater part are 
living and in good health. The general conclusion 
is, that the women who have graduated from col- 
lege ‘‘do not seem to show any marked difference 
in general health from the average health likely to 
be reported by any equal number of women em- 
ployed in other kinds of work, orin fact of women 
generally, without regard to occupation followed.”’ 
As a result of these investigations, or of the state of 
facts developed by them, the ‘sex in education’ 
controversy may be regarded as being in this country 
dismissed from the arena ; although it still shows it- 
self occasionally in Europe, where there has been no 
opportunity for an induction equally large. 


It remains to consider what effect may have been 
produced on society by the annual infusion into it 
of several hundred college-bred women. Here the 
induction is less easy to establish, nor can it be 
reduced to definite statistics. It is obvious to all 
that the contribution of women to our lighter liter- 
ature has greatly increased within the last twenty 
years ; and the reports of our scientific societies 
show this increase to be quite as marked in the de- 
partment of science. In many cases this improved 
work comes directly from the alumnz—as, for in- 
stance, in the important paper published by the 
American Historical Association on the history of 
‘‘The Appointing Power of the President,’’ this 
being prepared by Miss Lucy M. Salmon, of Mich- 
igan University ; and in the careful study of the 
French Parliaments offered by Miss Jane M. Ban- 
croft, of the Northwestern University (Illinois), 
asa thesis for the degree of Ph. D., at Syracuse 
University. Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, whose ad- 
mirable work in teaching chemistry at the Boston 
Institute of Technology is so well known, is,a 
graduate of Vassar ; and Miss Eva Channing, who 
read ar important paper at the last meeting of the 
American Oriental Society, took her degree at the 
Boston University before proceeding to Leipzig. 
While all the women who are doing important 
scientific work may not be college graduates, their 
labors are a part of the same general movement 
which has opened colleges to women. In the 
publications of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology, no papers are considered more valua- 
ble than those contributed by Miss Fletcher and 
Miss Studley. Mr. Horatio Hale, almost our highest 
authority in this direction, bases a wholly new and 
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very striking theory of the origin of languages on 
certain observations recorded by Miss E. H. Wil- 
son. At the last meeting of the American Associa- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, at Buffalo, 
nearly every section afforded something from a 
woman. Mrs. Nuttall’s paper on ‘‘Mexican In- 
scriptions’? was pronounced by Dr. Brinton to be 
‘“‘of epoch-making importance ;’’ Miss Helen de S. 
Abbot offered two valuable papers in the chemical 
section; Miss Anna Winlock, of the Harvard Ob- 
servatory, presented a mathematical paper in con- 
nection with Prof. Rogers. This was certainly very 
unlike any similar contribution that could have 
come from women twenty five years ago. 

But the whole result of the collegiate education 
of women is not seen in their individual work ; it is 
showing itself also in their united labors. This is 
something that was hardly looked for when the 
colleges were first open to women ; it was supposed 
that, after graduation, the alumnz would naturally 
disappear in the ranks of the community, and at- 
tempt no organized action. On the contrary, 
there has appeared among them the strongest desire 
for collective work—first in order to complete and 
reinfoice the institutions that have trained them, 
and then to act, for the benefit of women, upon soci- 
ety at large. This has led to the formation of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz, which bids fair 
to accomplish more than any half-dozen of those 
‘“‘Greek letter societies’* which are being multiplied 
to the verge of absurdity in so many of our col- 
leges for men. It should be remarked, in passing, 
that the only ‘‘Greek-letter society” which is dis- 
tinctly based on scholarship, the Phi Beta Kappa, 
has already enrolled a good many women, in the 
co-educational colleges. But the Association of 
Alumnz is eminently a society for work. It in- 
cludes 242 members from 13 different colleges, its 
President being Miss Alice Freeman, a graduate of 
Michigan, and now the accomplished President of 
Wellesley College. The society has local branches 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington 
and California; it arranges plans of graduate study, 
and has already conducted special investigations 
into ‘Health Statistics,” ‘Sanitary Science,’’ 
‘‘Employments of Women’ and the like; their 
latest undertaking being to collect information, 
upon twenty-four specified points, as to the physi 
cal condition of school girls between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen. With this organization as a 
nucleus for action, it is certain that the community 
will feel more and more the influence of those 
‘‘girl-graduates’” whom Tennyson jocosely sang. 
The present state of things already seems quite re- 
mote from that described by the wife of President 
John Adams, writing in 1817. She says of the 
period of her youth: ‘Female education, in the 
best families, went no farther than writing and 
arithmetic; in a few rare instances, music and 
dancing.’’ T. W. Hiccrnson. 











REFERRING, a few weeks ago, to the Conference 
of Yearly Meetings proposed to be held next sum. 
mer, as having had, before, but one parallel in the 
history of the Society of Friends, we did not recall 
another event, which is mentioned in the las 
number of the (London) Friend. This was the 
holding at Baltimore of a Conference of Commit. 
tees of the Yearly Meetings of New York, New 
England, Baltimore, North Carolina and Indiana, 
The Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia and Ohio 
were invited to this Conference, but sent no repre. 
sentatives to it. The subject especially under con- 
sideration at that time appears to have been the 
relation of the associated Yearly Meetings to that 
of New England, from which a secession had oc- 
curred in 1845, commonly known as the Wilbur 
separation. In the note upon this Conference in 
the (London) Friend it is said to have taken place 
in Sixth mo., 1851. William Hodgson (generally 
a careful, although strongly partisan writer) places 
it* in Seventh mo., 1849. Delegates from that 
Conference attended Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
in 1852, withits ‘* Address to Friends ;’’ but the 
document was not accepted or read in that Meet- 
ing. The separation in Ohio took place in 1854. 

While alluding to this subject, it may interest 
some readers to know the feeling in regard to it of 
William Evans, who was for many years Clerk of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and in sympathy with 
the Smaller Body (to which John Wilbur belonged) 
in New England. Thus W. Evans wrote, in 1852, 
in his Journal :f 

‘¢In looking at the divided state of Friends, I 
have had many thoughts on the subject of separa- 
tion, talked of by some restless members. I have 
been fully convinced that Friends cannot go into 
separation, but they should patiently bear the dif- 
ficulties which we have to encounter, and their 
testimony against the cause of division, as the Lord 
qualifies them, . . . It appears to me to be a snare 
of the enemy, to divide and scatter, under the 
plausible plea of terminating our afflictions, but 
which would destroy our strength, and plunge us 
into inextricable difficulty. When another trial 
came, the same pretext would present, to divide 
again ; and thus our destruction as a religious body 
would be inevitable.” 

The anticipation thus expressed has been amply 
fulfilled among?separatists in several places. Few 





BE patient and still, in the power and in the light, 
that doth convince you, to keep your minds toward 
God.— George Fox. 





ews 6f the Society of Friends in the rgth Century, Vel. HL, 
Pp. 165. 
TPp. 546, 547. 
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cords in modern church history are sadder or 
nore humiliating than some of these occurrences, 
ip view of the high spiritual ideal and profession of 
ihe Society of Friends.* 

While it cannot, of course, be said that no cir- 
cmstances can ever rightly warrant the action of 
individuals, few or many, in leaving a religious 
body whose original principles they accept, but 
which are abandoned or ignored by its actual mem- 
bers, we believe it to be a very important truth 
that division and separation are great evils; and 
that all other remedies ought to be sought for, in 
the fear of God and in the spirit of love, before re- 
yrting to such action. - Opinions, being fallible, 
should be held in suspense. Sensitive feelings 
should be, by the help of Divine Grace, schooled 
to patience under suffering. Unity, as well as love, 
should be an aim, for prayer, desire and labor, on 
wery side. In times of conflict, he is often strong- 
et who suffers most; along with wisdom and 
patience, Jove conquers all. 








Ir Dorks Nor belong to the sphere of partisan 
politics to urge the importance of civil service re- 
form in all departments of our government ; or to 
say that it is difficult to reconcile with the sincerity 
of the administration in favoring that reform, such 
a record as that of Indian Affairs, since the last 
Presidential election. Thus it stands: 

“In the matter of Indian agents and other 
dficers of this department, the statistics are that 
‘three Indian agents only out of the large number 
of four-year-term officers were reappointed at the 


— of their commissions, or ,% of 1 per 


“Of changes made, there are recorded, of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, 3 out of 8, or 


37% per cent. 

“Indian School Superintendent, 1 out of 1, or 
100 per cent. 

“Indian Inspectors, 4 out of 5, or 80 per cent. 

“Indian Agents, 42 out of 64, or 65 1% per cent.” 

Itis contrary not only to protability but also to 
authentic information, to suppose that nearly all 
of these changes were made for the real advantage 
of the service. They evidently show how far the 
Government has yielded, against its own announced 
principle and purpose, to selfish and unscrupulous 
pressure for the spoils of office. 


——— ome - 





I kyow not how sufficiently to inculcate this most 
certain truth, that the children of God are never 


more under His notice and regard, than in the 


®asons of the deepest humiliation.—/John Thorp. 
— 


"See W, Hodgson’s “ History,” &c., Vol. II, pp. 238 and as0—262. 














than two years in duration. 
ever with the Lord ;” to behold the face of his Saviour 
who loved him and redeemed him “‘ with His precious 
blood.” 
right, for the end of that man is peace.” 


Lesson III. 
CAIN AND ABEL. 


DIED. 
ANTHONY.—At Westport Harbor, Tenth month 


29th, 1886, Joseph B, Anthony, son of the late Joseph 

C, and Phebe S. Anthony, of Fall River, aged 44 

yee a member of Swansea Monthly Meeting, 
ass, 


CATTELL.—Joseph Cattell died on Christmas 


morn, 1886, aged nearly 79 years; a member and elder 
of Winona Monthly and Salem Quarterly Meetings, 
Columbiana county, Ohio (formerly of East Goshen, 
Mahoning county, Ohio). 


His exemplary life closed with an illness of more 
He has gone “to be for- 


“ Mark the perfect man and behold the up- 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
First month 16th, 1887. 
Gen. iv. 3—16, 


Gotpgen Text.—Am I my brother’s keeper? Gen. iv. 9. 


After Adam and Eve were expelled from the Gar- 


den of Eden two children were born to them, Eve 
named the first Cain (#. ¢. possession), for she said, 
‘¢ I have gotten a man from the Lord.” 
erally supposed from this name that she thought that 
Cain was the promised seed who was to bruise the 
serpent’s head. When Abel was born, however, 
she was in a sadder mood, for she named him Abel 


It is gen- 


(z ¢. breath, vapor, transitoriness) either because 
he was a weak child or from a prophetic instinct of 
his untimely death. 


3. And in process of time. Heb. ‘* At the end 
of days.’’ ‘‘ The end of a long indefinite period, 
shown by the age of Adam at the birth of Seth to 
have been something less than 130 years.’ —Handy 
Com. That Cain and Abel had been trained in 
the worship of Jehovah is shown by their bringing 
offerings to Him. It is certain that Adam and Eve 
could not have forgotten Paradise nor their happy 
intercourse with God before the Fall, and they 
would teach their children the terrible consequences 
of sin and the hope of renewed communion with 
Jehovah given to them in His promise. (Ch. ii. 15.) 
The two brothers were probably more than a hun- 
dred years old, and their characters had had time 
to develop, but they were still young, for in those 
early days men lived many hundred years. Can 
brought of the fruit of the ground. Seev.2. lt 
seems natural that Cain should select the fruit of 
the ground for his offering: the only essential dif- 
ference indicated by the words of Scripture be- 
tween his offering and Abel’s is that nothing is said 
of Cain’s bringing the best or finest fruit. Aas 
offering. Heb. ‘‘A thank-offering, a present.” 
‘« We must be careful not to introduce here any of 
the later Levitical ideas about sacrifice. All that 
we know about this offering is that it was an act 
of worship, and apparently something usual.’’— 
Eliott. 

4. And Abel, he also brought of the firsthngs of 
his flock, and of the fat thereof. ‘‘The best he 
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had, and the best of those best.”—Jngiis. 


his heart, is what distinguishes Abel’s offering from 
Cain’s. 


manifested—the Apostle in Hebrews tells us that 
God testified of his gifts—and it has been very rea- 
sonably supposed that fire from heaven upon his 
sacrifice was the sign given of His acceptance. We 
read in Hebrews also, ch. xi. v. 4, ‘* By faith Abel 
offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than 
Cain,” and this is no doubt the divine answer to 
the question, Why was Abel’s sacrifice accepted 
and Cain’s rejected? The Fall had separated man 
from God. Henceforth each human soul that should 
be born into the world would have to find the way 
back for himself. The soul of man still cried out for 
God, but his natural senses could no longer dis- 
cern Him. He must seek Him now by faith, he must 
believe (Heb. xi. 6) that God though lost to his 
sight still existed, and harder still he must believe 
that He existed not as an angry God, but as “a 
rewarder of those that diligently seek Him.’’ Abel 
had no long line of predecessors to testify to him 
that God did respond to the cry of His creatures. 
So far as the Bible tells us He was the first who trod 
this pathway of faith, and thus became the first 
witness that God does receive all who truly come 
to Him. 


5. But unto Cain, and to his offering he had not 


respect. Cain’s heart was hard—he may have 
brought his offering simply as a matter of usage, 
without much thought; more probably he believed 
in the existence of Jehovah, but thought of Him 
as an angry God who must be propitiated in some 
way, and not with loving faith, seeking a renewal 
of communion as Abel did. Although we are not 
told so it is possible that the sacrifice of animals 
had already been ordained by God, and Abel by 
accepting God’s way and slaying the innocent 
lambs acknowledged his sin and felt need of an 
atonement. This view is accepted by most Christian 
writers. Again it has been thought that ‘‘in the 
animal sacrifice, even in that time, there may have 
been the idea of ‘the blood covenant,’ which has 
prevailed in nearly all races, and that such sacri- 
fices may have implied complete devotion, eternal 
love and friendship with God, consecration, as we 
would term it.""—Peloubet's Notes. And Cain was 
very wroth, and his countenance fell. Gen. xxxi. 2; 
Matt. v. 21, 22; I John iv. roand 12. 

6. Why art thou wroth, and why is thy counte- 
nance fallen? We see once more that God has no 
favorites ; He longed to bless Cain just as much as 
Abel, and it was not too late for Cain to turn. All 
along man has the choice and is free to choose. 
This is not so much a rebuke as a warning sent in 
love, to win Cain back. 

7. And if thou doest not well, sin lieth at the 
door. R. V., ‘‘sin coucheth at the door’’—z. ¢., 
‘* if thou continue to indulge in these feelings of 
wrath and envy, sin will spring upon thee as a lion 
from an ambush.” And unto thee shall be his de- 
stre, and thou shalt rule over him. This part of 


This 
bringing of his very best, indicating real love in 


And the Lord had respect unto Abel and 
to his offering. We do not know in what way this was 










the verse probably refers to Abel, for in the He. 
brew sin is feminine, while the pronouns here are 
masculine. The meaning would be—thou art now 
envious, because I have accepted Abel, thy younger 
brother, but if thou doest well, the rights of pri. 
mogeniture will be thine as before. 

8. And Cain talked with (R. V. * told") Abe 
his brother. There is a space after these words in 
many of the Hebrew copies, as if something had 
been omitted. Cain talked the matter over with 
his brother, and in so talking his anger became 
still more inflamed. Cain rose up against Abel 
his brother and slew him. ‘‘We cannot suppose 
that this murder was premeditated. Cain did not 
even know what a human death was”—yet the 
Lord had warned him that the anger in his heart, 
unless resisted, would lead to something worse. 


9. Where is Abel thy brother? God has made 
us dependent one upon another, and He holds us 
responsible for the evil we do to one another, 
And he said, I know not. A direct falsehood. See 
John viii. 44; [John iv. to—12. Am J my brother's 
keeper ? God plainly answered, ‘‘ Yes.’’ He has 
so placed us in families, in social circles, in nations, 
that we are responsible, so far as our influence and 
opportunity extends, for the well-being of our fel- 
low men. 

10. Thevoice of thy brother's blood crieth unto 
me from the ground. See Heb. xii. 24. Abel's 
blood cried for vengeance, Christ’s blood cried for 
forgiveness. 

11. And now art thou cursed from the earth, 
The curse shall come upon thee from the ground; 
henceforth it shall not* yield unto thee its strength. 

12. A fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in 
the earth. Haunted always by the memories of his 
crime and fireing from the face of man. Thus 
naturally his uneasy conscience would not let him 
stay long enough in one place to reap the full benefit 
of that for which he labored ; also, he would choose 
out the wilder and more lonely places, which would 
be likewise the most unfruitful. 

14. And from thy facc shall I be hid. ‘‘ From 
the place where God was accustomed to manifest 
Himself, the place of worship.’’ Cain probably 
had no idea of the omnipresence of God, and 
thought that in leaving his native soil he was leaving 
God. ‘Wicked men often feel safer under the 
shadow of religion.’? And it shall come to pass, 
that every one that findeth me shall slay me. Away 
from God, Cain thought there would be no safety 
for him anywhere. Difficulties have been raised a3 
to there being so many inhabitants on the earth at 
this time, but we must remember that roo yeals 
had already elapsed since the creation, and in that 
time Adam and Eve may have had quite a number 
of descendants, or it may be that Cain’s fears were 
largely imaginary. ‘* How could he know that 
Adam and his family were the sole inhabitants of 
the earth? Naturally he expected to find farther 
on what he had left behind.” —Z/icott. 

15. Therefore whosomper slayeth Cain, vengeance 
shall be taken on him sevenfold, The crime of 
murder could no more be committed ignorantly— 
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ghoever killed a man now would do it knowingly. 
Hence the severer punishment. And the Lord set 
smark upon Cain. R. V. **The Lord appointed 
isign for Cain.’’ This may mean either that God 
pointed some natural sign, like the rainbow for 
Noah, which should assure Cain of His continued 
mce and protection, or if we prefer the old 
rading, that He placed upon him some mark which 
should awe those who met him. Some suppose it 
0 have been a peculiarly wild and ferocious ex- 
pression of countenance. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1, Cain and Abel were brothers, brought up, so 
far as we know, under precisely similar influences, 
yet one chose evil and the other good. 

2. It is the difference in the attitude of their 
souls, rather than in their offerings, which is al- 
ged in the Bible as the reason why one was ac- 
cepted and the other rejected. 

3. Cain sinned against light, and in spite of a 
special personal warning from God. 

4. Abel’s life was cut short, yet his life work 
sillgoes on. His faith and love and goodness still 
testify to us of God’s love to him. 

5. The first man who died was saved by faith. 
Surely this is an earnest of blessing—the promise 
of the bruising of the serpent’s head was already 
beginning to be fulfilled. 


~o- 


A QUIET DAY. 


The city (Boston) has been profoundly 
tired by the recent extraordinary effort being 
made by the officials to re-enforce the old 
Sunday laws, the validity of which has been 
tested in the courts. An extra pressure is being 
brought to beat by even the worst foes of the 
so-called Puritan Sabath, to press its enforce- 
ment, to work an extreme measure, that the law 
shall become intolerably odious, and thus that 
there shall be a speedy abolishment of the hated 
statute. Liquor-sellers are largely engaged in 
crowding the issue and attempting in every possible 
vay to heap ridicule upon the old-time regulation. 
But the singular part of it is, the results each suc- 
ceeding Sabbath have simply astonished the public, 
the practical working of a strict enforcement of the 
law being so salutary, that the opponents of the holy 
day have been not a little abashed themselves at 
the actual results achieved by the strictest conform- 
ity to the so-called senseless law. 

_ Last Sunday Boston witnessed such quiet, order- 
liness and exemption from employment for all 
classes and conditions of store keepers, barbers, 
druggists and cigar-sellers as have not been wit- 
néssed for decades of years. 

Take the testimony of a poor, devout colored 
woman who earns her living by washing. She re- 
marked to her employer on Monday that last Sun- 
tay was absolutely the most surprising day she had 
‘ver witnessed in her life. Going, as is her wont, 
ftom her home at the North End to her church, she 
S obliged to pass many liquor stores, and the more 


respectable-appearing apothecaries’ establishments, 
cigar stands and other noisy lounging places of the 
Sunday loafers. To her amazement these places 
were all closed, the usual rioting and noise upon 
which she had accustomed herself to look as some- 
thing unavoidable, and to regard as a necessity of 
every Sunday, were not seen or heard, The silence 
was marked, and the manifest improvement really 
vast. 

It is a fact that in certain divisions of the un- 
seemly wards, where arrests are always made on 
every Sunday, not one was known to have occurred 
last Sabbath. In truth, the wholesome testing of 


the strictest enforcement of the Sunday law, urged 
on by the would-be abolishers of the law, has turned 
out so overwhelmingly in favor of the maintainers 
of the Sunday statute that a complete change of 
tactics is expected soon —/ndependent. 


NortuH Caro.iwa.—At a convention, Tenth mo. 
26th, of Northern settlers in that State, T. Hoyt, 
of Lenoir, Caldwell county, said : 


Having traversed the great portion of the States 
and territories of our country, and after spending 
the last five years in North Carolina in seeing its 
length, breadth, height and depth in a majority of 
its counties, I am free to say that I prefer to spend 
the remainder of my life as near as possible to the 
‘¢ Blue Ridge mountains.” 

I admit that every county has its own peculiar 
attractions. For instance, the Atlantic coast coun- 
ties have their navigation, their fish, oysters and 
water fowls in great abundance. They raise corn, 
rice, potatoes, peanuts, and many kinds of fruit, 
but not all. As several of those counties are only 
from ten to thirty feet above high-tide, they do 
have two things which the mountain counties do 
not have, viz.: malarial fevers and mosquitoes. 
Nevertheless, there are many good Northern and 
Southern families in those counties who are doing 
well, and are happy and contented. 

Next comes the level ‘‘ long-leafed pine ’’ belt, 
from seventy to one hundred miles wide, from east 
to west. The leading productions of this portion 
are tar, pitch, turpentine and lumber ; but as many 
of the turpentine orchards have become exhausted, 
and the product now brings a low price, tilling the 
soil is slowly taking the place of slaughtering the 
beautiful pine forests, and many large and small 
tracts of good land can be bought ‘for much less 
than their real value. This belt contains much less 
malaria than the coast belt, but has its share of 
mosquitoes. Its soil: products are the same as the 
first, with the addition that much of it can be made 
to produce good wheat. 

The third subdivision of North Carolina extends 
from the long-leaf pine belt up to the Piedmont 
Air-Line Railroad, and for twenty to forty miles 
westward of said railroad. This portion of North 
Carolina is gently rolling, sometimes a little hilly 
with a tolerably productive soil, and can be very 
much improved by proper management. This 
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belt produces wheat, oats, corn and potatoes. 
This, as also the first and second, produces much 
cotton. 

The fourth, or mountain portion of the State, dif. 
fers from the other three, by producing winter ap- 
ples and currants, which the three first-named por- 
tions do not pretend to raise. I am familiar with 
the best fruit-producing sections of New England, 
also of Central and Western New York, and Michi- 
gan, also of California and Oregon, but nowhere 
have I seen the apples of Western North Carolina 
surpassed, and scarcely ever equalled. Then again, 
besides producing all the farm products of the 
Northern States, it will and does produce the vari- 
ous grasses and stock as well as any part of Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia or New York. 

The water of the mountain springs and streams 
is so cold and pure, that no microscope has been 
found that can detect any animal life in it except a 
few varieties of fish, mostly the speckled trout, 
which are abundant. I fully concur in all that has 
been said by others relative to the hospitality and 
general kind feeling and welcome extended by the 
people of this State towards Northern people, es- 
pecially to those who come here to reside. The 
winters of the Northern States may be divided by 
two, and the result will be about an average winter 
in Western North Carolina. 

There are several thousand acres of exceedingly 
rich land, with a beautiful surface for easy farming, 
splendidly timbered with the best kinds of timber, 
having the best of water power, that can be bought 
at a very low price, considering its great beauty and 
value. As I intend to make my home there, I 
would like to be joined by ten, twenty or more 
families, and thus have a good school and a Pres- 
byterian church. Communications from such are 
solicited. My post office address is Lenoir, Cald- 
well county, North Carolina. 

BuTTER MakinG —Cows that will not hold back 
their milk by reason of an extra milking will make 
more butter for being milked three times a day 
than when milked but twice, and it is important 
when endeavoring to get the best possible results 
to do the milking rapidly but quietly, and to ex. 
haust the last drop from the udder. If any milk be 
left back it will be the richest part ot the milking, 
and that richness will all be absorbed away into the 
general system before the time of another milking. 
For recording the weight of milk, blank forms with 
the names of the cows on the left-hand side, for 
morning and evening of every day ina month, ‘should 
be prepared in advance, so there will be nothing 
for the milker to do after weighing a mess of milk 
but to set down the weight with a leadpencil oppo- 
site the name of the cow it came from. When filled 
out these forms can be filed and preserved. When 
a special test is being made the tester must see to 
the weighing, as well as every other step in the pro- 
cess. In arranging for setting milk, the following 
points should be kept in view: 1. Cream rises 

fastest when the temperature of the milk is falling. 
2. The faster the temperature falls the more rapidly 
the cream rises. 3. The more rapidly the cream 


rises the more complete will be the exhaustion of 
cream from the milk. 

To make the best possible showing in a test for 
butter, ice water is a necessity, as this is essential 
to the most rapid cooling ; but good results can be 
obtained by spring water at 40° to 50°. Cooley 
and Moseley creamers are generally used for settin 
milk in such tests, the vessels in which for holding 
milk are cylinders eight inches across and twenty 
inches deep. Both are excellent, convenient, and 
cheap, but a cylindrical form is not the best for 
rapid cooling, which is an item of consequence in 
such cases. It incloses too much space for*the cool. 
ing surface. The cylinder compressed so that its 
sides will be parallel and near together as will ad. 
mit of a hand between them for convenience in 
washing will reduce the capacity for the same 
cooling surface, and greatly facilitate the cooling, 
but it will require more vessels to hold a given 
quantity of milk. For milk with large flat globules, 
like the Jersey, the cream will separate very com. 
pletely in the eight inch cylinders, but when the 
milk contains very small globules, like some of the 
Holsteins, the compressed vessels would be preler- 
able. Milk should be hurried into the vessels as 
soon as possible after milking, and when it becomes 
reduced to the temperature of the air it should be 
submerged or closely covered to prevent contami- 
nation by condensation from the air. 

As milk will keep sweet a long while in ice-water, 
the precise time for skimming will not be essential, 
unless the vessels are wanted for refilling. When 
the cream is taken off it had better be kept in ice. 
water till enough for a churning is obtained, and 
then all mixed together and warmed to sixty de- 
grees and frequently stirred till a slight acidity is 
perceptible, and then churned in achurn that will 
operate on all the cream alike at every revolution 
or oscillation of the churn. This even ripening of 
the cream and even churning are essential toa com- 
plete exhaustion of butter from buttermilk. 


THE more butter is handled and worked the 
more injury and waste will there be. It is better, 
therefore, as soon as the butter is comé enough to 
rise quickly to the top of the buttermilk, to draw 
off the most of the buttermilk and wash the butter 
in cold water or brine in the churn, and then im- 
merse it in a saturated brine and leave in the churn 
an hour or so at 60°, as near as may be, and then 
put it on a butter-worker and press the brine out 
and the butter into a solid form, and it will be 
ready for weighing. It will be of better quality, 
and weigh quite as much, but will not be quite $0 
salt, as if it had been worked twice and salted an 
ounce to the pound. If dry salt be used for sea- 
soning, it should be very fine and evenly worked 
in, but the best butter-makers are abandoning the 
use of dry salt, and are improving taeir butter 
thereby.—V. Y. Tribune. 


OPERATION OF LaND PtasTerR.—A farmer ID 
Wisconsin calls Professor Armsby to account for 
stating, ina bulletin of the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station, that land plaster does not derive its value 
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from anything it takes from the air, and that its 
action is an indirect one, wholly on the soil; and 
in so far as lime and sulphuric acid are deficient in 
the soil, it acts directly as plant food. Professor 
Armsby states in reply to this correspondent, and in 
support of his position, that ‘‘ it is a demonstrated 
fact in science, that the soil itselt, without any ad 

dition of plaster, is abundantly capable of fixing 
the ammonia of the atmosphere, whether that con- 
veyed to the soil in gaseous form by the atmosphere 
itself, or that dissolved out of the air by the rain 
and thus*carried to the soil.” And again, Prof. A. 
remarks, ‘* the amount of ammonia which the soil 
can receive from the air is apt to be overestimated. 
The proportion of ammonia in the atmosphere is 
variable, but may be put down roughly as one part 
in fifty millions. We may compute that the air 
over an acre to the height of 750 feet would con- 
tain ammonia enough to make about an ounce of 
dry clover seed. The amount of ammonia carried 
into the soil in rain during a year, was estimated 
by Lawes & Gilbert at 234 pounds an acre in a 

” 

Prof. Armsby further states in substance that the 
action of plaster in retaining the ammonia of ma- 
nure is a different matter. The ammonia in manure 
is a volatile carbonate, and when the sulphate of 
lime is brought in contact with it, if in the presence 
of water, a chemical change takes place. The lime 
unites with the sulphuric acid to form sulphate of 
ammonia, which is not volatile and does not es- 
cape. If this compound: be dried, the reverse 
action takes place, and the ammonia then escapes 
as a carbonate. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ADJUSTMENT IN WESTERN YEARLY MEETING. 
Amo, Inp1ana, Twelfth mo, 21st, 1886. 


We of Amo Meeting, formerly of Spring, are at 
aloss to understand the compromise in refer-ence 
tothe Spring Meeting property. It appears from the 
published statement that either we or B. C. Hobbs, 
Amos Mills and Wm. Piles are mistaken relative to 
the condition of the Spring property. We made an 
arrangement with the separating party here several 
years ago, by which we gave over to them, through 
one of their members, the said meeting-house property, 
and gave them joint care in the graveyard, Deeds 
have been executed, contract in regard to the grave- 
yard entered on the record of the meeting ; all, as far 
as we were aware, amicably and satisfactorily settled. 

We have built and occupied our new house some 
three-fourths of a mile distant in the suburbs of Amo, 
and they improved the old property, as we under- 
stand, in part by help from abroad, and are manifest- 
ing a commendable faithfulness in support of their 
views of duty, and now for our Friendsto assign over said 
Property under such circumstances to the party who 

ve thus occupied it for several years, we confess we 
don’t understand the arrangement, and would be 
Pleased to have such information as would more fully 
explain the object of the transaction. 

oB HADLEY, 
On behalf of Amo Monthly Meeting. 


P.S. We think something like the foregoing is due 
the public and request its entry in Friends’ Review. 
Respectfully, Jos HADLEY, 
Appointed by the Monthly Meeting to look after the 
case, as we apprehend the graves of many of our fami- 
lies are designed to be involved in the case, The 
parties live remote from us, and we have had no 
knowledge or representation in the case. 


THE INDIAN SEVERALTY BILL.—The House has 
passed a bill of the greatest importance to the 
West, which carries out the recommendations Gen- 
eral Sheridan has often made for the settlement of 
the Indian problem. The bill, as passed, provides 
for the division of the Indian reservations in 
severalty among the members of the various tribes, 
and the sale of the remainder for their benefit, 
under the regulations that govern the sale of Gov- 
ernment lands, and the investment of the proceeds 
for the benefit of the Indians. . In order to protect 
the Indians from being robbed of the land thus 
divided among them, the bill prohibits the owner 
from conveying them for any consideration what- 
ever for the period of twenty-five years. 

The rights and privileges of citizenship are 
conferred upon every Indian borr within the 
limits of the United States to whom - allotment 
shall be made, and who will voluntarily take up 
his residence apart from his tribe and become 
self-supporting. The division and sale of their 
lands in this way will make the Indians very rich, 
it being estimated that, at the present price of land 
in the West, every male Indian will be entitled to 
about $1500, which, as is well known, is more than 
four or five times the average of property per 
capita in the United States.— Washington Letter. 


A CRITICAL MOMENT. 


I was talking a few weeks ago with a clergyman 
at the West who said he returned to his father’s 
house in Boston, and his brother, a son in the 
family, came in intoxicated ; and he said when the 
intoxicated son had retired, ‘‘ Mother, how do you 
stand this?” ‘*Oh!” she said, ‘‘ I have stood this 
a good while; but it don’t worry me now. I found 
it was worrying me to death and 1 put the whole 
case in God’s hands, and said, ‘O God! I cannot 
endure this any longer, take care of my son, reform 
him, bless him, save him,’ and there I left the 
whole thing with God, and I shall never worry 
again.” ‘*The next day,” said the clergyman, 
who was talking to me in regard toit, ‘‘ I met my 
brother, and I said, ‘ John, you are in an awful 
position.’ ‘ How so,’ said he. ‘Why, mother has 
t@id me that she has left you with God, she doesn’t 
pray for you any more.’ ‘Is that so? Well, I 
can never contend with the Lord; I shall never 
drink again.’ ’’ 

He never did drink again. He went to the far 
West ; and at a banquet in St. Louis given to him, 
a lawyer just come to the city, there were many 
guests, and there was much wine poured, and they 
insisted that this reformed lawyer should take his 
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glass of wine ; and they insisted until it became a 
great embarrassment as they said to him: ‘ Ah, 
you don’t seem to have any regard for us, and you 
have no sympathy with our hilarities.”’ 

Then the man lifted the glass and said: ‘* Gen- 
tlemen, there was in Boston some years ago a man 
who, though he had a beautiful wife and two chil- 
dren, fell away from his integrity and went down 
into the ditch of drunkenness. He was reformed 
by the grace of God and the prayers of his mother, 
and he stands before you to-night. I am that man. 
If I drink this glass I shall go back to my‘old habits 
and perish. I am not strong enough to endure it. 
Shall I drink it? If you say so, I will.” 

A man sitting next lifted a knife and with one 
stroke broke off the bottom of the glass; and all 
the men at the table shouted, ‘‘ Don’t drink ! don’t 
drink !” 

Oh ! that man was a hero. He had been going 
through a battle year after year; that was a great 
crisis. Whata struggle! I tell you this incident 
because I want you to know that there are a great 
many men in peril; and when you are hard in 
your criticisms about men’s inconsistency you do 
nct know what a battle they have to fight—a battle 
compared with which Austerlitz and Gettysburg 
and Waterloo were child’s play.— 7. Dewitt Ta/- 
mage. 
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AN INTERESTING CENTENNIAL. 


The College of Physicians of Philadelphia cel- 
ebrated its hundredth anniversary First mo. 3d 
and 4th, 1887. The conclusion of the opening ad- 
dress of its first President, Dr. John Redman, First 
mo. 2d, 1787, was as follows: 

‘¢ T am Convinced that it highly becomes rational 
men in all their lawful Enterprises and Under- 
takings of importance, Especially those which re- 
quire Wisdom and Judgment, prudence and perse- 
verance, effectually to accomplish them: To ac- 
knowledge Gop to be their Sovereign Ruler and 
the Over Ruler of all Events, In Wisdom, Justice, 
goodness, and Truth; and also to acknowledge 
their obligations to him for every good they have 
or do enjoy ; as well as their dependence upon him 
for any good which they still hope for or expect 
in the prosecution of their affairs publick or private, 
And for his protection, direction and success there- 
in; and accordingly I invoke his aid, and implore 
his blessing thereon. Hence it is that I feel it both 
my duty and inclination, as your oldest member, 
and espeially as your President, and as very be- 
coming us at the Commencement of this our Insti- 
tution, In your name and in your behalf, To ac- 
knowledge the Supreme Being to be our Soverei 
Lord and Ruler ;: And also our obligations to him 
for every mercy and blessing we have been the 
subjects of, and especially for giving us capacities 
for such an Undertaking and Influencing our wills 
to engage in so good a design at this time. In same 
manner I do also acknowledge our Dependence 
upon him for protection, direction, blessings and 
success herein; and furthermore I do also in your 





name and behalf, Invoke his Aid and implore him 
to grant unto us in this and all our lawful enter. 
prises, all that Wisdom, Prudence, discretion ang 
Judgment, which are necessary to conduct it in g 
proper manner, to good effect and usefull pur. 
poses ;—and also all that grace which may enable 
us to act herein from right principles, with just 
motives, to good ends, and according to the best 
rules and Regulations so that in this and all our 
works and ways we may glorify God, and do good 
in our days, and finally That after we have pub. 
lickly and privately served our Generatipn faith. 
fully, According to the will of God, we may be 
fitted for and admitted into his Kingdom and 
Glory, through Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour.” 


—_ - = 


IN CUBA. 








On the hillside droops the palm, 
The air is faint with flowers, 
In the wondrous dreamlike calm 

Of tropical morning hours. 
Like a mirror lies the bay, 

And softly on its breast, 
In the glow of coming day, 

The vessels sway at rest. 


Through the tremulous air I hear 
The chiming of Christmas bells, 
As the sun rises burning and clear 
Over the ocean swells. 
And birds with singing sweet 
Proclaim the glorious morn 
When angels rushed to greet 
The Christ child newly born. 


But with strong desire | sigh 
For a frozen land afar, 
Under a cold gray sky, 
Where glistens the northern star ; 
Where a winter of rest and sleep 
Embraces mountain and plain, 
And meadows their secret keep 
To tell it in spring again. 


Dearer the pine-clad hills 
And valleys wrapped in snow, 
Dearer the ice-bound rills, 
And roaring winds that blow, 
Than this tropical calm, and perfume 
Of jasmin and lily and rose, 
These flowers that always bloom, 
This nature without repose. 


Alas for the delight 
Of a distant fireside, 
Where loving hearts unite 
To keep this Christmas tide ! 
Where the hemlock and the pine 
Sweet memories recall, 
As their fragrant boughs entwine 
Around the panelled wall, 


O Christ-child pure and fair, 
Draw near and dwell with me! 
Thy love is everywhere, 
On land and on the sea, 
I grasp Thy saving hand, 
And while to Thee I pray, 
Alone in a foreign land, 
I bless this Christmas day. s 
HELEN S, CONANT, in Harper's Chrisimas. 
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A DESIRE. 


BY ADELAIDE A, PROCTOR, 


Oh to have dwelt in Bethlehem 
When the star of the Lord shone bright ! 
To have sheltered the holy wanderers 
On that blessed Christmas night! 
To have bathed the tender, wayworn feet 
Of the mother undefiled, 
And with reverent wonder and deep delight 
To have tended the holy Child! 
Hush! such a glory was not for thee, 
But that care may still be thine, 
For are there not little ones still to aid 
For the sake of the Child divine? 
Are there no wandering pilgrims now 
To thy heart and thy home to take, 
And are there no mothers whose weary hearts 
You can comfort for Jesus’ sake ? 


Oh to have knelt at Jesus’ feet 
And have learned His heavenly lore ! 

To have heard the gentle lessons He taught 
On mountain and sea and shore ! 

While the rich and the mighty knew Him not, 
To have meekly done His will! 

Hush! for the worldly reject Him yet: 
You can serve and love Him still. 

Time cannot silence His mighty words, 
And, though ages have fled away, 

His gentle accents of love divine 
Speak to your soul to-day. 


Oh to have seen what we now adore! 
And, though veiled to faithless sight, 
To have known in the torm that Jesus wore 


The Lord of life and light ! 
Hush! for He dwells among us still, 
“And a grace can yet be thine, 
Which the scoffer and doubter can never know— 
The presence of the divine. 
Jesus is with His children yet, 
For His word can never deceive ; 
Go where His lowly altars rise, 
And worship and believe. 


ee 


—Seleeted. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAIN.—Glad- 
stone has passed his seventy-seventh birthday still 
strong in body and intellect, and apparently ready to 
lead the Home Rule forces at the next session of Par- 
lament, His advancing years, however, give much 
concern to the friends of Ireland. It is recognized 
that he adds vastly to the strength of their cause, and 
that if he should break down or pass away before 
Home Rule has been conceded by the British Parlia- 
ment, they might have to begin again, to some extent, 
the work of building up again English Liberal senti- 
ment to the point already reached. For this reason, 
aswell as for reasons personal to himself, the con- 
dition of Gladstone's bodily and mental health will be 
tarnestly watched from all quarters of the English- 
speaking world with a degree of interest that is not 
tlicited by the medical bulletins from the chambers of 
royalty in any land, He wrote as follows to the chair- 
man of a banquet given in honor of his birthday, on 
the 29th ult. : 

“The strain of the last year has been considerable, 
but never during my half century of labor have | 
more clearly seen that I was at work in behalf of my 
countrymen in all parts of the three kingdoms and in 
behalf of the true union and greatness of the empire, 


Which in this year of Her Majesty's jubilee we ought ! 


to cherish more warmly and loyally than ever. In 
ye aaa the recent press of events confirms me 
aily.” 

Lord Hartington has declined to become a member 
of the Government. His refusal to enter the Cabinet 
gratifies the Tories, who strongly objected to the in- 
fusion of Liberal blood into the Ministry. The efforts 
to reconcile Lord Randolph promise better. At the 
Carlton Club on the 30th ult. he denied that he was 
moving to effect a reconciliation, but expressed his wil- 
lingness to entertain proposals if they tended to 
strengthen the party. 

Parnell resumed work on the 3oth ult., being en- 
gaged for several hours at the London offices of the 
Nationalist party. He hopes to go to Dublin next 
week and hold a private consultation with Messrs. 
Dillon and Healy and other prominent Nationalists, 

The Commissioa which has been making an investi- 
gation regarding the riots in Belfast last summer, 
recommends that two lawyers be appointed resident 
magistrates, in place of the local justices, and that the 
complete control of the police be vested in a town in- 
spector, who shall be responsible to the Inspector 
General alone. The Commission urges the vigorous 
suppression of party processions, 

FRANCE.—General Boulanger, Minister of War, has 
consented to a reduction in the supplementary credit 
asked for the military department of the Government 
for the financial year from $60,000,000, the amount 
requested, to $10,000,000, It is thought this reduction 
is intended to strengthen the position of the opponents 
of an increase of the German army, 

An attempt was made on the 28th ult. to destroy by 
explosives one of the churches in the city of Lyons. 
A bomb-shell was placed under the church porch, and 
the igniting fuse was lighted. A policeman was bold 
enough to seize the bomb and put out the fuse before 
its fire could reach the bomb. 

GERMANY.—A heavy snow-storm was reported on 
the 22d ult. as raging over a large part of Germany, 
causing a complete suspension of railway traffic with 
Saxony, Thuringia and Bavaria, and a partial sus- 
pension of communication with other places. Many 
travellers were overtaken by this storm, and the re- 
moval of the snow which fell then has revealed an 
appalling loss of life. Fifty bodies have been found 
in Saxony, thirty in Thuringia, and forty in Southern 
Germany. It is estimated that the total loss of life 
will be nearly 200, 

AusTRIA,—Herr von Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, 
was in Vienna.on the 3oth ult., conferring with {the Em- 
peror and the Austrian Ministers, There are rumors 
that the resignation of Churchill trom the British Cabi- 
net has induced Austria to seek a closer alliance with 
Germany. Events are tending toward a renewal of 
the triple alliance. 

The Vienna press is becoming convinced that Rus- 
sia is determined on war. Reports of increased Rus- 
sian armaments are continually coming to hand from 
various sources, The latest intelligence of this kind 
is to the effect that 300,000 Russian troops have been 
ordered to mass in Kieff, and that the occupants of 
10,000 houses have received official notification that 
soldiers will soon be billeted on them. 

BuLGARIA.—A military commission is at present 
engaged in translating the words of command in the 
Bulgarian army from the Russian language, heretofore 
used, into Bulgarian. 

DomeEsTic.—The Secretary of the Treasury on the 
28th ult. issued acall for ten millions of three per 
cents, The call will mature the first of Second month 
next. 

The general elections for the Province of Ontario, 
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Canada, resulted on the 28th ultimo in an increased Bs 
Liberal majority, with seven constituencies to hear MERSHON 
from, four of which will probably return Liberal mem- PATENT SHAKING GRATE, 


bers, 


The Chattanooga Zradesman publishes returns from HEATER AND RANGE WORKS. 


every town and city in the Southern States, showing an PORTABLE AND BRICK HEATERS 
extraordinary growth of new industries and definitely With the Celebrated “Mershon” Patent Shaking Grate A 


projected industries in the South during the year 1886. : 
The Bohemian glass factory at Whitall, Tatum ae See the highest and most relt 


& Co.'s works in South Millville, New Jersey, was 
burned on the 28th ult. The loss is placed at $13,500. 1203 FILBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
It is said to have been the largest factory of the kind ; 
in the country. About 150 hands are thrown out of we O WELLING 
e mploy ment. ge IN BRONZE ANnp POL- 
The municipality of Buenos Ayres has voted $50,000 tie ioe 
for the relief of the sufferers at Mendoza. 9 EXTEND TO TARE wane 
New York city has added a fearful story to its holi- IN USE. Perfectly Safe, 
day calendar of crime. A child of eleven years old SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE, 
proves to be an accomplished pickpocket. She was A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second St. Phila, 


caught snatching a pocket-book from a lady’s caba on 
the counter, and when her clothing was examined | ————____________ 
C. L. COMFORT, 
No. 17 NORTH ELEVENTH STREET, 


$180 were found secreted in her stocking, all of which 
were that day’s thefts in one store. She was a little run- 
PHILADELPHY4<;’ 
—MANUFACTURER OF CHOICE— 


away, tempted to leave her home by an accomplished 
Flavoring Extracts, Liquid Rennet 


woman thief, who assumed that the ordinary precau- 
—AND DEALER IN SE ecu 


tions against jostling strangers in a crowded store 
would be disarmed in the presence of a child, 

COOKING HERBS AND } .\{K SPICES. 

Orders by mail solicited. NS 


The Fort Worth, Texas, Gazette publishes an offi- 
STRENGTH, FLAVOR SND PURITY. 


cial report of the convention of county judges from 
the drought-stricken district of that State, held in Al- 
Fox, STANDING & Co.’s first crop Tess. Samples forwarded 
with pleasure to buyers by FULLE® BENTLEY, Room 112i, 


bany. “The total number of people in those counties 
Merchant’s Building. North Fourth Sggéet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


now in need of food, clothing and fuel is placed at 
- 
s 
A Household: Manual 











30,000, while thousands more are without seed to plant 
during the coming year. An appeal is made to the 
State and National Legislatures, and to the country at 
large, to furnish at once $500,000 to relieve imme- 
diate wants.” 

The snow storm just ended was very heavy in the 
West. Atelegram from Michigan City, Indiana, re- 
ports “ over five feet of snow on a level in the exposed 
places, while in the ravines it is some six feet deep.” 
There is trouble on all the railroads, freight trains 





being abandoned, while several passenger trains are mapa) 
stopped at different places. A telegram from Laporte, | MEDICINE, 
Indiana, reports the snow three feet on a level in the SURGERY 

city, and from four to five in the adjacent country. : 

The storm was very heavy in Western Pennsylvania NURSING 


and Ohio. 


POGKET ALMANAG for 1887, 


Containing dates of holding the YEARLY and 
QUARTERLY Meetings of Friends in the UNITED 
STATES and CANADA; and List of BIBLE SCHOOL 
LEssons and GOLDEN TExTs for the year, INTERNA- 
TIONAL SERIES. 


Very convenient for Teachers. 
Price, Five Cents; Twelve Copies, Fifty Cents. 
Postage Stamps received, For sale by 
Friends’ Book & Tract Committee, 
56 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK. 


LADIES’ SHOE STORE 


JOHN PARKER, Jr., & CO., 
No. 20 South Highth Street, Philadelphia. 


Near Chestnut—not above Market. 


Shoes and Slippers for Ladies and Children, ready made in 
made to measure. We believe in fair dealing. Prices or plain 
figures. Soft, easy shoes for old ladies, 


AND 
HYGIENE 


For Daily Use in the Preservation of Health and Care 
of the Sick and Injured; with an Introductory Outline 
of ANATOMY and PuysIOLocy. 





BY HENRY HARTSHORNE, A.M., M.D., LL.D. 


Formerly Professor of Hygiene in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Professor of Physiology and Dis- 
eases of Children in Woman's Medical College of 
Pennsylvania; Author of “Our Homes,” “ Essentials 
of Practical Medicine,” &c. With Eight Plates and 
Nearly Three Hundred Woodcut I1lustrations. 


Phila.: LEA BROTHERS & CO., 706 Sansom St 


PRICE, 
Chath: aidatev eevee be detewsk Wa ee $4.00 
Half-Moroccd : 5. cccccccccctscccecess bei «$5.00 
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